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HOW ABOUT 
INDO-CHINA AND US? 


The other day Senator Mike Mansfield, Democrat, 
back from Indo-China where he had gone to look things 
over, turned to Republican Majority Leader William 
Knowland and said, “The situation in Indo-China is ever- 
increasingly a world problem, and answers must be 
found for the questions arising out of this South-eastern 
Asia crisis. Before we commit ourselves more deeply 
in this area, the Senate and the American people are 
entitled to know the answers.” 

For nearly eight years there’s been bitter, dirty, 
bloody war in the region. It is important to us because 
on one side are communist-backed forces; opposing 
them are forces backed by us. 

The Indo-Chinese peninsula, at the southern end of 
the Chinese coast, looks like Korea at the northern end 
—only it’s three times bigger. It’s bigger than Texas. 
Like Korea, which pokes out toward Japan, the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula pokes out as a threat towards other 
lands and peoples we wish to keep from communist 
domination: Malaya, with its rich resources of tin and 
rubber, the Philippine Republic, the Republic of Indo- 
nesia, Australia, and finally, across the Pacific, us. On 
the west side of the peninsula are Burma and Thailand, 
non-communist states which will be next on the list if 
the communists in Asia keep on gaining the upper 
hand. On the east side—the part that’s known as French 
Indo-China—smolders the war that we're worried about. 

As Vice-President Nixon pointed out in his report to 
the nation after returning from the far eastern inspec- 
tion trip he took for President Eisenhower, “If this whole 
part of southeast Asia goes under communist domina- 
tion or communist influence, Japan, which trades and 
must trade with this area in order to exist, must in- 
evitably be oriented toward the communist regime.” 

Rice, which Communist China must have, and on 
which Japan and much of the Orient live, grows abun- 
dantly in this area. Along with rubber and tin, it would 
be lost to the non-communist portion of the world and 
added to the supplies and military resources of the 
communist portion. 

If communism wins out in Indo-China, the 600 million 
or so people of the world who are uncertain as to which 
side of the fence they’re on would come nearer be- 
lieving that communism is irresistible. With the pressure 
getting greater, India might be pushed off the fence 
We would find ourselves facing the hostile power of 
communism strongly based along the entire coast of 
Asia that faces us across the Pacific. 

So it’s up to us to figure out what we should do. 

Like most problems in the world today there’s much 
in this Indo-Chinese situation that’s confused and com- 
plicated. 

Let’s get at the backgrounds to help us consider what's 
been happening, what's going on now, and what next 
may take place. 
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ASIA AND US 


Long before Columbus discovered America, great em- 
pires flourished in Asia. 

Wars between these kingdoms of the Orient were 
common enough. 

Thus, about the time Columbus was a young man in 
Spain dreaming how to reach these fabulously rich 
eastern realms by sailing west around the world, one 
such empire in Indo-China—the Empire of the Khmers— 
was folding up under the onslaughts of its neighbors. 
Yet during its day, Angkor Thom, the capital city, held 
within its walls and five tall gates over a million in- 
habitants. Its herd of imperial elephants had tusks 
decorated with gold. 

Now all that remains as proof of this once mighty 
Indo-Chinese civilization is the great temple of Angkor, 
one of the architectural marvels of all time. 

There is ample reason why Indo-China produced 
splendid empires. Both India and China, which reached 
a high degree of civilization long before most of Europe 
got going, were its political and cultural parents. Indian 
influence was especially strong at the eastern and 
southern end of the peninsula. The Chinese controlled 
the northern and western parts from about the year 
one to the year one thousand as measured by our 
Christian calendar. Then native Indo-Chinese rulers drove 
back the invaders—though the Chinese managed to 
return now and then or to demand heavy payments 
as bribes to keep out. 

Today, along the long northern border, China still 
threatens. 

Until around 1800, when getting colonies in the East 
became a western fashion, various kingdoms of Indo- 
China rose, flourished, and sometimes fell under attacks 
from more powerful, warlike neighbors. 

With such a history, Indo-China’s peoples are quite 
a tangle of races—all oriental, of course. To westerners 
they look like Chinese—and in the bigger cities like 
Hanoi and Saigon, many are just that, since the Chinese 
have done well as storekeepers and traders. Where the 
Malayan strain is strong, many are brown colored, lithe 
and graceful. Others are yellow skinned. The patient 
farmers in the swampy Mekong and Red River deltas, 
where one sees miles and miles of rice paddies, are 
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squat, wrinkled, and stooped from back breaking work. 
In the mountains, rising abruptly from the lowlands, 
live primitive, independent, really dark skinned peoples, 
who like to be let alone. 

After 1850, this mixture of orientals known as the 
Indo-Chinese again found themselves under what they 
had managed to toss out eight centuries before—foreign 
domination. Only this time, instead of fellow Asians, 
it was men with white skins who took over. 

European colonialism in Asia naturally has bred an 
oriental distrust of white intentions that’s hard to over- 


come. 


The United States has no designs on any territories 
in Asia—but because of previous white domination it is 
hard to convince all Asians of that. By what means 
can we best convince them that we have no colonial 
ambitions and best warn them of the dangers they 
face from communist colonial ambitions? (Let’s bear 
this question in mind for more discussion after we've 
read still further). 

In that part of the Indo-Chinese peninsula now known 
as the Associated States of the French Union it was 
France which took over. The members of this French 
Indo-Chinese Union are (1) tropical Cambodia, south of 
Thailand, (2) thinly populated Laos, a long and moun- 
tainous strip running down the center of the peninsula, 
and (3) thickly settled Vietnam, which extends along 
the whole length of the eastern coast. It is in Vietnam 
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that the present fighting is hottest. 

A French promise of self-government within the frame- 
work of the Union is of recent date. At the start of 
French rule, the Indo-Chinese found themselves shorn 
of almost any say in their own affairs. 

Like other nations seeking far eastern colonies, France 
hoped to use Indo-China to her advantage. She would 
get raw materials like rubber, rice, and minerals to 
supply her needs. She would sell French manufactured 
goods admitted duty free. She would set up high pro- 
tective tariffs around Indo-China to keep out commerce 
with other countries. 

Moving in during an off period, when the Indo- 
Chinese seemed at rather low ebb, France improved 
harbor facilities, developed the country, and explored 
the interior for valuable metals. In doing these things, 
she rediscovered the ancient city of Angkor and made 
a fine job of restoring its ruins. With its potential re- 
sources, Indo-China looked like a plum worth picking. 

The Indo-Chinese made out fairly well under French 
rule. But more and more they longed for what they 
lacked—their political freedom. 

All over Asia, during this period of colonialism from 
Europe, a fierce wish for self-government began to 
grow. Many Asians were coming to American uni- 
versities for their education. It was only natural that 
they should apply to themselves the principles of our 
Declaration of Independence. 

Having no possessions on the Asiatic mainland, we 
naturally feel sympathetic towards such aims. Thus our 
recent policy in the Philippines has been to see that 
these islands became an independent republic. 

This Asian demand for self-government was speeded 
up by World Wars | and Il. In recent years, three great 
countries of Asia—lIndia, Pakistan, and Ceylon—have 
attained their freedom. Today most people in Asia are 
determined never again to be ruled by foreigners. 

If this natural demand for self-government is not 
heeded, a nationalistic movement can get badly out of 
hand. It can open the way for communist infiltration. 


The editors wish to thank Professor Harry R. Rudin, Chairman of the Department of History, Yale University, for advice 
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That's what's happened in Indo-China. 

It started way back between World Wars | and Il. 

Though the first revolt was quickly put down by the 
French, the Indo-Chinese nationalist movement continued 
to grow. And it found a leader in Ho Chi Minh, a wispy, 
brainy littlke man with hollow cheeks and stringy thin 
beard and moustache and deep-set, brooding eyes. 

During World War Il, Ho’s guerrilla forces, known 
as the Viet Minh, which he had organized and trained 
to resist the French, turned their attention to making 
things unpleasant for the invading Japanese. At that 
time we helped Ho by dropping weapons and ammuni- 
tion from planes to supply his men. 

When Japan folded, Ho’s forces took over the cities 
of Hanoi at the north and Saigon at the south. He 
proclaimed Vietnam's independence. He made prisoners 
of Japanese officials who hadn't fled, and he kicked out 
the hangers-on of the old French colonial regime. 

But in a month the French were back when allied 
occupation forces took over after Japan's surrender. 

Negotiations between Ho and the French continued 
after preliminary French recognition of Ho’s Vietnam 
as a free state of the French Indo-Chinese Union. But 
the presence of French troops angered many Vietnamese. 
The tense truce broke apart on December 19, 1946, 
when Ho’s forces launched a surprise attack on the 
French garrison in Hanoi. Ever since, the hot war has 
been on. 

The United States, with its traditionally sympathetic 
feelings for those who strive for independence, might 
have been kindly disposed toward this nationalist move- 
ment had it not been for one thing. We know Ho is a 





communist—though at first many non-communist Viet- 
namese supported him. It is in the communist leader- 
ship of this nationalist movement that the grave danger 
lies. 

Ho joined the communist party as far back as 1920. 

He has spent considerable periods in Moscow re- 
ceiving training in guerrilla fighting, infiltration, and 
propaganda. As Senator Mansfield recently pointed out, 
Ho is”... playing a very cagey game. He is not pictur- 
ing himself as a communist, but is trying to carry out 
the idea, which he has done for some years, of being 
the leader against colonialism and of fostering a policy 
of anti-westernism.” It is typical communist technique 
to grab hold of a nationalist movement or a civil war, 
promising the people freedom or anything else. Then, 
just when these people think they have won their strug- 
gle, communism takes over and clamps down for it- 
self. That has been the story in Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and everywhere else where the communists have come 
in. And there’s plenty of reason to suspect that the 
same thing would happen in Indo-China. 

Ho’s military supplies, of course, come from communist 
China. 

lf China, as she did in Korea, were to send in men, 
what would be involved? What then should our policy 
be? 


The long war in Indo-China has sapped the strength 
of the French. As for the Vietnamese, it has been a 
tough war, too. Hundreds of thousands of civilians have 
been killed in the fighting or maimed by booby traps 
left by communist-led guerrillas. Their villages hove 
been burned, their rice crops ruined, their bullocks 
driven off in a communist scorched earth policy aimed 
at wearing out the French. 

In Laos and Cambodia, where the fighting has been 
less, one still sees laughing, carefree children. In Vietnam 





many look like shriveled little old men. 

The cost to France of the war now in its eighth year 
has been approximately one billion dollars a year. 
Casualties total over 35,000 killed or missing. What 
makes it hardest for France, just when she wants to 
build up her own defenses against communism at home, 
is the fact that at least half of her officers and non-coms 
are tied up by duty in Indo-China. The heaviest casualties 
are among recent graduates of St. Cyr, the West Point 
of France. 

No wonder the war’s unpopular with the French. The 
French mood seems to be to get out if it is at all possible 
without making drastic concessions. At Geneva, next 
month, the inducements* to quit which Soviet Russia and 
Communist China may dangle before French eyes may 
be very tempting. 

But France has had and does have a plan for con- 
tinuing the war at less cost to her own flesh and blood. 
She’s been trying to raise native troops. It is these troops 
she is asking us to help arm. A proud nation, she’s not 
asking us to help train them—she feels she can do 
that job best herself. 


Should we, or should we not, insist on a hand in 
the planning of the war and training of this army? 


It is pretty hard to raise a fighting force among non- 
communist Vietnamese because so many of them are 
allergic to the French. It’s hard to persuade them that 
though fighting under French officers they are fighting 
for independence. 

Though willing to grant Indo-China complete self- 
government, France wants the Associated States to stay 
within the French Union. It is not certain whether this 
will be acceptable to them in place of complete in- 
dependence—a concession which France, afraid such 
independence would give ideas to the Moroccans and 
others in French Africa, is reluctant to make. But com- 
plete independence, says Vietnam Premier Buu Loc, 
would permit the Vietnamese army to throw itself whole- 
heartedly into the anti-Communist fight and would take 
away from Ho Chi Minh’s opposing forces the “mono- 
poly of patriotism which they still enjoy among some of 
the gullible.” 

What stand should be taken on this problem? In dis- 
cussing it, we need to bear two things in mind: (1) our 
need of France’s good will and partnership in Europe 
in the stand against communism, (2) the situation in 
Indo-China and among Asians in general. 

The cost to us of helping arm and supply the anti- 


*For example, in exchange for calling off the Indo-Chinese war, Russia might ask France to stay out of European Defense plans. 





communist Indo-Chinese forces is close to a billion a 
year. That's about the same as what the war costs the 
French. And since the fighting in Korea ended, we've 
sent 200 air force technicians to train French and native 
crews in maintenance work and to service and repair the 
B-26’s and C-47's and ex-Navy Bear Cat fighters we've 
sent. They join the 400 men, now headed by Lieutenant 
General John Wilson O’Daniel, already in Indo-China 
as the United States Military Assistance Advisory Group. 

The American air force technicians know they're in 
the midst of a shooting war—even though we hear 
they are “behind the lines.” They joke grimly about 
the fact that by day the defense areas in which they 
are billeted are held by the French and their Vietnamese 
army, but by night, Ho’s guerrillas take over. Daily 
they hear French artillery booming into the jungle- 
covered hills from the flat, rice paddy country of the 
defense areas. Yet raids on air fields where United States 
Air Force technicians are stationed, with planes wrecked 
and equipment burned, continue to happen. As our 
men work at their non-combat jobs, they wonder if it 
is going to be possible to keep out of a fight. 

Are we giving too much or too little help? What 
type of help should it be: equipment, men, or both? 
How do we feel about sending U. S. military personnel 
under the present circumstances to Indo-China? The 
French asked for 400 aviation technicians. Should we 
have sent more or less than we did? The present plan 
is to recall these technicians by June, when French and 
native maintenance crews supposedly will have been 
trained. How do we feel about that? 

lf any of our people are killed or wounded in raids, 
what should we do? 


Our Congressmen, too, are wondering if we can keep 
out of a fight. 

Does our deeper involvement in Indo-China — con- 
tinued Senator Mansfield—"mean that action has been 
taken or will be taken without notifying the proper 
committees of Congress as to just what kind of policy 
we intend to pursue in that area? . . . Does it mean 
that if the situation warrants it, American combat troops 
will be sent to Indo-China? .. . Does it mean that if the 
French and the Associated States forces become harder 
pressed we will send in naval and air support?” To 
this, Senate Republican Majority Leader Knowland re- 
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plied, “I do not believe the U.S. Government would, in 
any event, send ground forces to that area. . .” 

President Eisenhower has assured us there will be 
no war unless Congress declares it. At a news con- 
ference he said that no one could be more bitterly 
opposed than he to ever getting the United States in- 
volved in a hot war in that region. He declared he 
could not conceive of a greater tragedy for America 
than to become heavily involved in an all-out war in 
the Far East, and that every move authorized by his 
administration was calculated, so far as humanly pos- 
sible, to make certain this did not happen. As for the 
French and the Associated Forces, the administration, 
he said, is supporting their conduct of the war because, 
as Americans see it, this is a case of independent and 
free nations operating against the encroachment of 
communism. 


Do we, or do we not, feel that what we are doing 
about Indo-China is best calculated both to prevent the 
spread of communism and to keep us from getting 
heavily involved in an all-out war in the Far East? 

ls, or is not, the first thing possible without risking 
the second? 

Are there any other policies we might suggest as 
to how to handle the problem of Indo-China? If so, 
let’s list and discuss them. 


On April 26, representatives of the United States, 
Britain, France, Soviet Russia, and Communist China 
will meet at Geneva. In view of France’s wish for peace 
in Indo-China, there’s danger that concessions to Red 
China and Russia may be suggested which we'd con- 
sider a sell-out to Communism. Let's watch for and 
discuss the news from Geneva, and weigh carefully 
what takes place. 


(Should, or should not, the reciprocal trade pacts be renewed?) 





